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sophy, enabled him to see where the ills of France were and
how to cure them; and the offer by the King of the Controller-
Generalship gave him the prospect of wielding the necessary
power. " I truly believe that I was born to regenerate France,"
he said to a friend, words which are reminiscent of Chatham's
more sweeping statement, " I know that I can save England,
and that no one else can.'* Turgot took the precaution of
securing the necessary power by laying down certain conditions,
in a letter to the King, before entering upon office. These
conditions were: no default, no increase of taxes, no borrow-
ing. The King accepted the conditions and France had the
opportunity of being saved, Turgot entered into office, and
at once put his principles into practice. Salaries and pensions
were reduced without respect of persons. He swept aside the
argument fatal to all Government economy, that because a
certain expense was good in itself it should therefore be under-
taken. When the naturalist Buffon applied for a grant in
support of the great and in every sense valuable Jardin des
Plantes Turgot, though as sympathetic as anybody to such a
work, simply refused; and he did the same thing, time and
again, in regard to similar * indispensable > needs. Then came
the first great edict (September 1774), abolishing the restric-
tions on the movement of grain from province to province.
The fear of famine dominated the minds of the country people
of every province, and they dreaded to see grain sold to a
neighbouring province; yet it was this very immobility in the
corn trade, sustained by provincial law and custom, which
made famine over the whole land all too likely. Turgot was
an aristocrat, and it is a fact that aristocrats face this kind of
problem better than do democratic legislators.1 The edict for
1 A similar case came up in 1932 in the British Parliament, concerning
the projected transfer of the Imperial War Museum from South Kensington
to a site already purchased. In the House of Lords the Earl of Munster, for
the Government, gave the following reply {The Times, December i, 1932): " It
could not be said that the transfer of this museum was a pressing matter.
The Government admitted that it would be an excellent thing if the museum
could be housed in a dignified building and in a central and convenient
district; but they were faced with the pressing need for national economy."